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IMMEDIACY IN EDUCATION 


By KEVIN GUINAGH 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Ill. 


(Note: This is a condensation of a paper read 
April 27, 1940, before the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States, meeting in New York City.) 

OMETIMES, in unguarded mo- 
ments, I find myself wishing that 
I were growing up in this brave 
new world in which we live to- 
day; for as I read the seductive advertise- 
ments in the magazines I find there are 
now many short cuts to achievements that 
have always been regarded as difficult. 
If you wish to play the piano, it appears 
that it is no longer necessary to spend 
a great deal’ of time practicing difficult 
and uninteresting scales. It seems there is 
a system now whereby you begin to play 
easy tunes, and in a short time you are 
executing classical pieces. You have seen 
the ads: ‘‘They all laughed when I sat 
down to play, and I heard them whis- 
pering that this would be a great joke. 
But when I began to play - - !" I 
find, too, that a method exists whereby 
you may learn French without tears, con- 
jugations, grammatical rules, or nasty ex- 
ceptions. In the illustrated advertisement 
you see the wife who, to the gratification 
and surprise of her husband, speaks French 
with the agent from Paris who has come 
to America to make extensive purchases. 
Nobody at the office could converse with 
him, but the deal is clinched by reason 
of the wife’s ability to speak French. 
“When did you learn French, my dear?” 
the husband asks after the guest departs. 
“Oh, in the afternoons of a couple of 
weeks, by the new and easy method,” 
she replies. 

But I hear some in this audience say- 
ing. ‘‘Sir, you are taking up our time 
with frivolous chatter. This has nothing 
to do with education. You are speaking 
of a racket that finds its prey among the 
underprivileged. These people are the camp 
followers who come in with the advanc- 
ing army of enlightenment, and may be 
compared to the carpetbaggers of a former 
era.”’ 

But I see evidence that this policy of 
immediacy has taken hold of those who 
are fashioning the new curricula. Stories 
of magic and alchemy of a former day 
are no more amazing than the proposed 
miracles of the most modern schoolman. 
If you will only let him put on his wish- 
ing hat, in a trice he will transport the 
school over the rough intervening ter- 


DERIVATIVE DEMONS 


T IS WELL KNOWN that in 

the difficult science of etymol- 

ogy things are not always what 

they seem. Inasmuch as it is fre- 
quently necessary for a teacher with 
little or no real training in the sub- 
ject to teach the derivation of En- 
glish words in her Latin class, it 
is proposed for a time to revive 
the “Derivative Demons’’ depart- 
ment of our predecessor, LATIN 
NOTES, and to present in it a few 
specific words the derivation of 
which is often taught wrongly in 
high school classes. 

abbreviate. The prefix here is 
not ab, but ad. By a process which 
linguists call assimilation, the d of 
the prefix was changed to the b 
of the root word. This change 
facilitated pronunciation. The same 
process changed ad-nuntio, to an- 
nuntio, ad-sisto to assisto, etc. 

patriot. Neither Latin pater nor 
Latin patria is the source of this ° 
word, although many _ textbooks 
and derivative manuals would so 
indicate. The word is from the 
Greek patriotes. Latin and Greek 
should not be confused in deriv- 
ative work. —L.B.L. 


rain and set it on the high plateaus of 
Utopia. Listen to him and he will show 
you how for ages men have wasted their 
energy by struggling up rugged paths 
when all the while a straight route with- 
out any turning was at hand. 

If I am to avoid the tone of a diatribe 
I must descend to specific examples of the 
policy of the educational Burbank who 
will tell you how to harvest a rich crop 
in a fraction of the time formerly re- 
quired. We find him teaching the child 
in the first grade how to read without 
knowing the sound of the letters. Like 
the Chinese boy, the first grader memor- 
izes the pictures of words, because if he 
learns the letters first there is danger that 
he will think of the letters instead of 
the word. Accordingly. he must be taught 
the sound of the word at once. I do not 
wish to be hasty here, for I am not a 
psychologist, and my friends in education 
tell me that studies show the old-fashioned 
method of beginning with the alphabet 


is psychologically unsound. I shall, there- 
fore, merely mention this item—and run. 
Some of you may have had experience 
with the spelling of students who have 
learned to read in this way. 

It is in the high school that the desire 
to produce a terminal effect is receiving 
more and more attention. Professors have 
for some time been telling us that edu- 
cation is a preparation for life, a hoary 
proposition with which I think we must 
all agree; though when it comes to the 
outlining of the intellectual exercises by 
which these young gladiators are to be 
trained for the arena, no definite regimen 
is accepted. Just now one leather-lunged 
group is shouting that the current cur- 
riculum of the high school must go. In 
every age there have been those who 
barked their disapproval of the old meth- 
ods. but I think the attack is gaining 
momentum. Educational leaders are point- 
ing out that as many as eighty-three 
students of every hundred in high school 
do not go to college. This figure, given 
for the state of New York, is the highest 
I have seen. Those who plot the new 
directions tell us that it is wasteful and 
unfair to put students at college prepar- 
atory subjects when they will not go to 
college. The greatest good of the greatest 
number, they say, demands that we junk 
the traditional curriculum. Here the rights 
of a minority wishing to prepare for col- 
lege would seem to be violated; but if 
education is to concern itself chiefly with 
the lowest levels of industry and intel- 
ligence, there is small reason to believe 
that the desires of a few students whose 
parents wish to have them study Latin 
will be considered. 

This new demand to accelerate the 
preparation of students for life strikes 
many teachers with dismay; for they have 
for some time believed that the old-line 
curriculum had already been abolished. 
Serious teachers have long felt that the 
tinkerers with the curriculum have so 
simplified it. that no further adjustments 
would be made for the moment. But they 
must not hold their hopes so high; for 
now those who claim that the schools 
must be made more democratic believe 
that the entire course of studies must be 
reorganized. It is now not a question of 
allowing students to choose among the 
electives that are available; the demand is 
made that many new ad hoc courses be 
introduced. Educators wish to inaugurate 
new programs of activities to take care 
of the needs of the rising generation that 
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must be given ‘‘patterns of experience to 
be duplicated in life.” In other words, 
the high school is on the verge of passing 
from educating to training. 

I think all will agree that it is most 
important that every youth, whether he 
gets to college or not, should find some 
occupation in which he will earn his 
bread and in so doing be well adjusted 
to his chosen means of livelihood. Edu- 
cators have been impressed by the com- 
plaint of the unemployed that the tradi- 
tional education given them was for Iei- 
sure and not for the practical demands of 
employers. Many citizens nurse the de 
lusion that if they had had a different 
education they might not at the moment 
be unemployed. This is no doubt true in 
individual cases, but it cannot be accepted 
as a basis for the reorganization of edu- 
cation throughout the country. We can- 
not change the economic structure of so- 
ciety by changing curricula: for it is not 
men that are scarce, but jobs. 

The present crisis of unemployment in 
no way justifies an over-emphasis on 
vocational training. Employers are not 
crying out for more students who know 
cabinet making, printing. and other trades. 
As a matter of fact. vocational schools. 
privately sponsored, would spring up to 
meet the demand, if it existed; witness 
the number of secretarial schoo's. But it 
is hardly the business of the schools to 
prepare students for specific occupations. 
Indeed. industrial organizations often in- 
sist upon giving employees training for 
the work at which they put their re- 
cruits. If a student lacks definite assur- 
ance that employment in a particular field 
will be available on graduation, it seems 
impractical to make detailed preparation 
for it. 

Wherever the policy of immediacy flour- 
ishes in education we are likely to find 
a frank contempt of theory. I say educa- 
tion; but in reality we know that edu- 
cation begins to disappear when hypo- 
theses, theorems, principles. and other 
evidences of reasoning are neglected. The 
impulse to descend to the practical without 
a clear understanding of at least enough 
theory for a start is wasteful and in the 
end highly impractical. I hope that the 
statement that an overemphasis on the 
practical may in the end be most imprac- 
tical will not be regarded as a harmless 
paradox. Ideally, practice must rest on 
theory: and the attempt to reverse the 
process is not education, but training. The 
schools must do more than admire sus- 
tained reasoning. They must actively en- 
courage it, not only by allowing theore- 
tical books space on the library shelves, 
but by discouraging attempts to give 
students skills and tricks to be used im- 
mediately, under the guise of education. 

The policy of immediacy breeds a con- 
tempt for discipline, of which no student 
is fond. If we read the lives of great schol- 


ars, we are always impressed by the toil 
that preceded mastery. The follower of 
the path of least resistance that is now 
dragging his feet through our halls of 
learning, and his parent, vaguely denomin- 
ated as the man in the street. realize that 
athletic coaches must impose frightful re- 
strictions on the private lives of the team. 
There is littke complaint about this be- 
cause the results of the training are tan- 
gible and glorious; but students and par- 
ents do not seem to realize that the de- 
ve'topment of the muscles of the mind 
cannot proceed without a parallel disci- 
pline that is just as rigorous. Those who 
deny this either possess no intellectual dis- 
tinction, and may be regarded as intruders 
in the field of education, or, if they do 
possess distinction, have probably for- 
gotten the ladder by which they ascended. 
Those who would acquire an education 
should be advised by the experienced that 
intellectual victories are not possible with- 
out devotion to study. 

Naturally we are interested in finding 
out what has brought about this dis- 
interest of the schools in serious subjects. 
It may be partially explained by that 
dictatorship of the dull that has fastened 
its tyranny on education. Learning is in 
danger of being attacked from above and 
from below. From above, public servants 
who hope to gain votes in the coming 
election are inclined to foster a program 
that shows immediate results. Their nat- 
ural interest often runs to activity and not 
to theory. They adopt the policy of serv- 
ice from the short-range point of view. 
If they had sound convictions and the 
courage that ought to accompany them, 
they would urge students to master mat- 
ters that were true a score of years ago 
and will be true for as many years to come. 
But they are out to show the taxpayer 
immediate returns for his money, know- 
ing that those who have immediate con- 
trol of the public purse are the most prac- 
tical people in the world. This unseemly 
haste to agree with the verdict of the 
masses on what the school should teach 
is a serious betrayal of the cause of edu- 
cation. 


From below, the students are rising to 
power by endeavoring to enforce their 
demands for more extra-curricular activ- 
ities, more practical courses, less rigorous 
standards. These demands are being abet- 
ted by a “‘fifth column’”’ inside the school 
system. I recently heard one professor 
boast of the triumph of the curricular- 
izing of the extra-curricular activities. 
The sit-down strike and the student paper 
are other weapons used in the attack from 
below. 

I am quite sympathetic with the situ- 
ation in which many modern leaders find 
themselves, for they are forced to deny the 
proposition that you can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear. I agree that they 
must make some concessions to the less 


talented students in the schools by giving 
them work to do that is within the range 
of their abilities. But this can be done 
without belittling serious study. The 
standards must not be set for the lowest 
quartile in our determination to clothe the 
world in cap and gown. 


If we introduce into the curricula of 
high schools and colleges an assortment 
of oddments to reach down to the lower 
levels of industry and ability, without of- 
fering any challenge to the student, we 
may be keeping youths out of taverns 
and poolrooms for a good part of the 
day, but we are not preparing them for 
life. which has no easy courses. And while 
educators are trying to interest the un- 
interested, they may be neglecting the 
earnest and the talented, and _ belittling 
serious intellectual achievements in order 
to keep the misfits from developing an 
inferiority complex. 


I think that educators ought to be re- 
minded that students will spend four years 
in high school. The majority will not 
go to college. but who knows exactly 
which ones will not go? The interests of 
students and their financial resources 
change from year to year. Those who are 
denied opportunities are not necessarily 
the dullest. Many would go on if they 
had the financial backing. In fact, it 
would seem that a student who is to be 
deprived of a college education should 
digest the most nourishing food he can 
while he has the chance. Besides, it seems 
to me that the best preparation a student 
can bring to unforeseen employment is 
a spirit of industry and a decent self-con- 
fidence. based upon genuine difficulties 
encountered in the course of his school 
work. 


vw 


QUOT HOMINES 
TOT SENTENTIAE 


(Note: In THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK for 
March, 1940, pages 53-54, appeared an article by 
Professor Russel M. Geer, under the title, “Reform 
or Revolution."” Somewhat later Professor S. L. 
Mohler wrote a reply to the article, and asked 
that it be published. Since the reply arrived too 


late for the May, 1940, issue, it is presented 
herewith. ) 


R. GEER HAS given an ex- 
cellent analysis of the facts 
of Tiberius Gracchus’ ca- 
reer, and the spirit of his 

interpretation is especially commendable 
for its candor. Like all honestly written 
history, his article is colored by his per- 
sonal convictions. To one who views past 
and present from the opposite side of 
the political fence, Tiberius Gracchus’ vio- 
lations of tradition in removing a fellow 
tribune from office and in seeking his 
own reelection appear as laudable means 
to a worthy end, the restoration of gov- 
ernment for the people and by the 
people. The nobles had not only secured 
for themselves control of the senate, the 
major political offices, and the centuriate 
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ALL ‘RIGHTS ‘RESERVED 


comitia, but had effectively prevented any 
expression of the popular will by put- 
ting their “henchmen” into the position 
of tribune. Octavius exercised his consti- 
tutional right in breaking up Tiberius’ 
assembly, but he exercised it in such a 
way as to defeat the purpose for which 
the office had been created. The machi- 
nery of democracy had suffered one of its 
periodical breakdowns; the cure prescribed 
was mild and homeopathic, a little more 
democracy, in the form of an extempo- 
rized recall. 

The principle of annual tenure of of- 
fice was undoubtediy adopted by the 
Romans as a check on autocratic usurpa- 
tion of authority. But it is just as certain 
that in the last centuries of the republic 
it was maintained to assure the ascendency 
of the senate (whose members enjoyed 
life tenure) and guarantee the ineffective- 
ness of any leader's attempt to alter the 
status quo. The specific alteration which 
Tiberius Gracchus desired has been well 
described: the restriction of the amount 
of public land which could be held by 
any one individual to three hundied 
acres; land thus made available was to 
be distributed in small plots to the un- 
employed. It was the mildest sort of 
reform, neither radical nor revolutionary, 
and not even new, since it was essentially 
the re-enactment of a law passed in 367 
B.C. The abuse at which it was aimed 
gives a clear illustration of the proper 
application of a much misused expression, 
“special privilege’: not the privilege of 
men who inherit wealth or acquire it by 
more or less honest effort. but of those 
who use political influence to absorb for 
themselves the common property of a 
nation. Simple and fair as Tiberius’ re- 
form was, he realized the difficulty of 
carrying it through as a primary step 
in attacking the twin evils of latifundia 
and unemployment. The dispossessed peas- 
ants of ancient Italy, like our own shoe- 
string peddlers and ‘‘Okies,”’ presented a 
problem which no realist could have ex- 
pected to solve in a year. Today the prob- 
lems we face are more serious because of 


the greater complexity of our society, and 
their solution will require years of liberal 
leadership. The analogy with ancient times 
lies in the nature of the opposition to 
extended tenure of office. It came then. 
as it comes today, from opponents of the 
reforms, rather than from disinterested 
upholders of the principles of democracy. 
As a politician, Tiberius Gracchus was 
a failure; as a man, he was one of the 
greatest successes the world has ever seen. 
He was too good to realize that the rest 
of the world did not react to the presence 
of glaring social injustice as directly as 
he did. Plutarch’s story of the impression 
made on his mind by the sight of slave 
gangs working where Italian yeomen had 
worked before reminds us of the ex- 
perience of Lincoln at the save market in 
New Orleans. Our railsplitter had the for- 
tunate opportunity to hit harder than 
the old Roman, and was beyond doubt 
the greater man of the two. I would 
hesitate to call even him a better man 
than Tiberius Gracchus. 
—S. L. Mohler, 
Franklin and Marshall Colle ze 


VERSE-WRITING CONTEST 
HE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK will 


this year conduct another Verse- 
Writing Contest for high school 


and college students. Any high 


school or college student may enter the con- 
test provided he is this year studying Latin, 
Greek, or classics under a teacher who ts a 
member of the American Classical Leajue. 
To the winner of first place in the high 
school division and to the winner of first 
place in the college division will be 
awarded a bronze, gold-washed medal. 
Certificates of honorable mention will 
be awarded to the writers of other ver- 
ses chosen for publication. Manuscripts 
must be typewritten, on one side of the 
paper only. They must bear the name of 
the student, of his high school or college, 
and of his Latin or Greek teacher. The 
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verse may be in English, Latin, or Greek; 
the theme must be drawn from classical 
literature or classical antiquity, in the 
broadest sense of the term. The poems 
must be entirely original—not translations 
of passages from ancient authors. No 
manuscripts will be returned; and _ the 
winning verses are to become the property 
of the American Classical League. The 
decision of the Editorial Board of THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK shall be final. An- 
nouncement of results will be made in the 
May, 1941, issue: manuscripts will be 1e- 
ceived at any time up to March 15, 1941. 

——L. B. L. 
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LEAGUE OFFICERS 
FOR 1940-41 


The officers of the American Classical 
League for the year 1940-41 a:e as 
follows: Honorary President, Andrew F. 
West, Princeton University; President, B. 
L. Ullman. University of Chicago; Vice- 
Presidents, Anna P. MacVay. of Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, Charles 
E. Little, of Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., Richard M. Gummere, 
of Harvard University, and Loura B. 
Woodruff, of Oak Park and River Forest 
(Ill.) High School: Secretary-Treasurer. 
Rollin H. Tanner, New York University; 
Director of the Service Bureau. Dorothy 
Park Latta, New York University; Editor 
of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, Lillian 
B. Lawler, Hunter College: Business Man- 
ager of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, 
Dorothy Park Latta, New York Univer- 
sity: Elective Members of the Council, 


“Mark E. Hutchinson, of Cornell College. 


Mount Vernon, Iowa. Victor D. Hill, of 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, Russel M. 
Ceer. of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La.. Mi'dred Dean. of Roosevelt High 
School. Wash'nzton, D. C., Fred S. 
Dunham, of the University of Michigan. 
and John W. Spacth, Jr.. of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn.: Members 
of the Executive Committee, the President. 
the Secretary-Treasurer, and Lillian Gay 
Berry, of the University of Indiana. W. L. 
Carr. of Teachers College. Columbia 
University, George D. Hadzsits. of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Claire 
Thursby, of the University High School, 
Oak'and. Cal.: Members of the Finance 
Committee. the President, the Secretary- 
Treasurer. and Edna White, of Dickinson 
Hizh School. Jersey City, N. J. Members 
of the Council ex offic’o, the Editor of 
THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, the Director 
of the Service Pureau, M. Julia Bentley 
of Hugh-s High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Helen Dean of Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash. In addition, there 
are fourteen other members of the League 
Council, elected by various classical organ- 
izations as their representatives. 
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THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE COMES OF AGE 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 
(Note: This paper was Professor Ulilman’s presi- 


dential address to the American Classical League. 
delivered July 2, 1940, at Milwaukee.) 

S THIS IS a historical occasion, a 
bit of history may not be out 
of place. In 1918 three inde- 
pendent movements to hold a 

national classical conference in connection 
with the N.E.A. were started. Those 
primarily involved in them were Dean 
Andrew F. West, Miss Anna P. MacVay, 
Professor Charles Knapp, and the present 
speaker. After much discussion the move- 
ments coalesced under the vigorous leader- 
ship of Dean West. At a conference I had 
with him in Princeton on May 21, 1918, 
we framed an invitation which went out 
under his name as chairman to a number 
of representative classicists to become 
members of a General Advisory Com- 
mittee. Here are a few excerpts from the 
letter of invitation: 


“Recent simultaneous but disconnected 
action in several quarters indicates a unan- 
imous desire for a National Classical Con- 
ference in connection with the meeting 
of the National Education Association in 
Pittsburgh in July . . . It is especially 
important that this committee be a rep- 
resentative one in view of the fact that 
the question of forming a National Clas- 
sical League will come before the Con- 
‘erence for discussion, and it will be pro- 
posed that a representative committee be 
appointed with power to form such a 
League and to outline its scope and pol- 
icy. It is of course understood that such 
a League, if formed, would in no way 
conflict with any existing classical agen- 
cies, but would be planned to cooperate 
with and strengthen them.” 


At the Pittsburgh conference a commit- 
tee was appointed to draw up a consti- 
tution. Its report was adopted at a meet- 
ing held in Milwaukee in July, 1919, and 
so the American Classical League was 
born right here twenty-one years ago. 
Now that it has reached its majority, it 
pays a visit to the scene of its birth. 


It may be of interest to recall the 
program of twenty-one years ago. Those 
who read papers were W. L. Carr, Anna 
P. MacVay, Frances E. Sabin, B. L. UIll- 
man, Paul Shorey, and John Finley, the 
recently-deceased editor of The New York 
Times, widely known and widely beloved. 
Of those who attended that meeting, Miss 
Tomson of Milwaukee-Downer, Profes- 
sor Pharr of Vanderbilt, and I are the 
only ones present today. 


In infancy and childhood the League 
was nursed by various educational foun- 
dations. In recent years it has learned to 
make its own way and to earn its own 
living. It has grown strong, and now 
boasts of a membership of 4000—the 


largest classical body in existence. Ever 
since early childhood it has been a strong 
fighting organization, an infant Hercules 
strangling the serpents who opposed the 
study of the classics, a rapidly matured 
Hercules cleansing the stables of Latin 
teaching by its Classical Investigation. 
Without pursuing the allegory further for 
fear of rhetorical and other complications, 
I may point to some of the major activi- 
ties of the League. During the regimes of 
Presidents Magoffin and Carr it carried 
out the highly successful Virgilian and 
Horatian bimillennial celebrations, with 
their many activities. It publishes a very 
useful monthly called THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK; it helps teachers with their 
problems through its busy Service Bureau: 
it stirs up interest among high school pu- 
pils through the Junior Classical League, 
which now has 9000 members; it con- 
ducts this annual meeting at the time of 
the N.E.A. summer meeting; and, in col- 
laboration with the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers, it holds 
another meeting at the February conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 


These have been its regular activities 
for some years. This year two new move- 
ments have been started. A committee 
under the direction of Professor Agard 
has been studying methods of recruiting 
students for the classics and has already 
produced an excellent report, copies of 
which will soon be distributed. Another 
committee, under Professor Murley, has 
been studying the possibilities of a clas- 
sical news service to furnish material to 
the newspapers, and also other means for 
securing publicity for the classics, not 
by defense or attack, but by keeping as- 
pects of the classics before the public. 


So much for the past and present: now 
let us look to the future. The American 
Classical League was conceived in war- 
time, in 1918; and its first problems 
were those of preserving the classics in 
wartime for the benefit of future gener- 
ations. The war had a temporarily dis- 
astrous effect on the study of the classics 
in college, but stimulated it in the high 
schools. We are now once more living in 
a world torn by war. What will be the 
outcome for us, for the world? It is not 
for me to prophesy, though I must con- 
fess that the political and therefore the 
cultural outlook is not too comforting. 
But just as this country will bravely meet 
any test to which it is put, so the Ameri- 
can Classical League, I assure you, will 
continue the struggle for the classics, for 
culture, for civilization. We realize that 
the civilization of Greece and of Rome 
was not perfect, that the Greek states were 
always fighting among themselves, that the 
Spartan ideals are distasteful to us, that 
Rome was at times imperialistic, and that 
some of its rulers opp::ssed their own 
people; but we know that the best qual- 


ities of the ancient civilization are the 
pillars of our own, that our foundin> 
fathers were deeply influenced by *\e 
ideals and practices of republican Ron . 
that the American nation, like the Bi. 
ish Empire, has followed in the foc °- 
steps of the more enlightened rulers - \: 
the Roman Empire, the ones who give 
their entire people prosperity and the e. 
joyment of personal liberties, that the 
Greck love of beauty has reached an¢ 
touched us through Greek art and liter 
ature. that Greek thought has molce! 
ours through its philosophy and science. 
Even if there be some in the world who 
prefer Sparta to Athens, Nero to Cin- 
cinnatus, we shall not cease to hold fast 
to those ancient ideals from which we 
cannot break away without the collapse 
of our entire cultural structure. 


vw 
THE MILWAUKEE MEETING 


HE TWENTY-SECOND annual 

meeting of the American Classical 

League was held in Milwaukee, 

Wis., July 1, 2, and 3, 1940. 
Members to the number of 130 registered, 
and an even larger number of persons 
attended some of the sessions. Not only 
neighboring states were represented, but 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Alabama, Calif- 
ornia, New York, and Pennsylvania as 
well. A large share of the credit for the 
success of the gathering goes to Miss Calla 
A. Guyles, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, chairman of the program committee, 
and to the local committee, under the 
able chairmanship of Miss Ortha L. Wilner, 
of the State Teachers College at Mil- 
waukee. 


On July 1 a joint session was held 
with the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion, followed by a section meeting under 
the chairmanship of Harry E. Merritt, 
Supervisor of High Schools of Wisconsin, 
to discuss the topic, ‘“Training Youth for 
Democracy.’’ Papers presented were:‘‘Latin 
Helps to Train Citizens,’’ by Dorothy 
Park Latta, Director of the Service Bureau; 
“Training for Democracy’’—‘‘In First 
Year Latin,’’ by Roshara Bussewitz, 
Oconomowoc (Wis.) High School; ‘In 
Second Year Latin,’’ by Lorane Raup, 
Portage (Wis.) High School; ‘In Third 
and Fourth Year Latin,’’by Elsie Kopplin, 
Appleton (Wis.) High School; ‘‘Lingui- 
stics, A Classroom Aid,’’ by John F. 
Gummere, William Penn Charter School, 
Germantown, Pa.; following these, dis- 
cussion groups were led by Dorothy Park 
Latta, Marie Muth, of the Columbus 
(Wis.) High School, and Enola Brandt, 
of the Appleton (Wis.) High School. 

The session on July 2 was opened 
with music by the A Capella Choir of 
the West Division High School, Milwau- 
kee, directed by G. W. Coffelt. Under 
the chairmanship of Miss Guyles, the 
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following program of papers was presen- 
ted: Presidential Address, B. L. Ullman, 
University of Chicago; ‘‘Horace’s Attitude 
Toward Travel,” Arthur H. Weston, 
Lawrence College; ‘“The Debt of R. L. S. 
to Q.H. F.,”” Lena B. Tomson, Milwau- 
kee-Downer College; ‘“The Source of Some 
Familiar Quotations,’’ Marbury B. Ogle, 
University of Minnesota; ‘‘An Artist- 
Archaeologist in North Africa,’’ George E. 
New, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 

Ninety persons attended the annual din- 
ner, on the evening of July 2. President 
Ullman, as toastmaster, introduced M. C. 
Potter, Superintendent of Schools of Mil- 
waukee, and Louis Quarles, of the Mil- 
waukee Bar, for short talks before the 
longer papers—''Classical Mythology in 
Modern Sculpture,’’ by Walter R. Agard, 
of the University of Wisconsin, and ‘‘Her- 
culaneum Is Interesting Too,’’ by Dorothy 
M. Robathan, of Wellesley College. The 
two latter papers were illustrated. 

The final session, on July 3, was 
presided over by Professor Ullman. After 
a group of Greek dances by students of 
Sister Mary Dorothea, of Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, the following papers 
were read: ‘‘Frontiers in Teacher Educa- 
tion,’’ Gordon N. Mackenzie, Director of 
Practice Teaching, University of Wiscon- 
sin; ‘‘Greetings from the President of the 
N.E.A.,’" Amy H. Hinrichs, Principal of 
the Audubon School, New Orleans: ‘‘Sec- 
tional Needs—A Basis for Guidance in 
Teacher Training,’’ Helen E. Loth, State 
Teachers College, Superior, Wis.; ‘‘Second 
Line Trenches,’’ Dorrance S. White, Uni- 
versity of Iowa: ‘“‘And Gladly Teach— 
Latin,’’ Lillian Gay Berry, University of 
Indiana, read for Miss Berry by Miss 
Guyles. 

A meeting of the League Council was 
held on July 2. Professor Agard made a 
report for the Committee on Recruiting 
Students, a condensation of which will 
appear in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 
An illuminating letter from the secretary 
of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges regarding Latin and Greek was 
read; this likewise will appear in THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, and should be 
widely used by members of the League 
in their own communities. The president 
of the League discussed the possible effect 
of the international situation and defense 
preparations on the study of the classics 
and the humanities in general. The fol- 
lowing resolution was telegraphed to John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education: 

“We enthusiastically endorse a prog- 
ram of adequate national defense. We re- 
alize that in such a program there will 
be an increased demand for specialized 
technical education. We are convinced, 
however, that at the same time America 
must not only not neglect but must en- 
courage the training of its citizens in that 
fundamental study and appreciation of 


the humanities which is a guarantee of 
intelligent and responsible devotion to 
those human values which we are pre- 
paring to protect. We therefore urge you 
to do everything in your power to further 
the study of the humanities in this criti- 
cal period.” 

Mr. Studebaker replied to President 
Ullman: 

“Thank you for your telegram stating 
the resolution adopted by the American 
Classical League at its meeting in Mil- 
waukee on July 2. You may be sure that 
this office will exert every influence within 
its power to see that no part of the 
regular school program is curtailed through 
the addition of specific vocational train- 
ing for defense workers. Everything that 
Congress has contemplated in passing the 
recent appropriation has been predicated 
on additions to present school programs, 
the regular programs to continue uninter- 
ruptedly.”’ 

The next annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Classical League will be held in 
Boston. 


ASINI CONSOLATIO 


By WARREN E. BLAKE 
University of Michigan 


Desine antiquos iterare planctus, 

Auribus longis misere remissis 

Qui gemis fatum resonante voce, 
Tristis aselle! 


Non super costas crepitabit ictus 

Fustium semper, neque dura verba 

Audies in te cumulata inique 
Criminis insons. 


Si deis gratum est superis honeste 

Perfici munus, dabitur perennis 

Pegasum iuxta tibi laus honorque 
Non sine faeno! 


WORDS OF COMFORT 
TO AN ASS 


By WARREN E. BLAKE 
University of Michigan 


Repeat no more thine age-old plaint, 
Long ears adroop in sign of woe, 
And cease thy groans so loud and quaint; 
How sad thy lot, poor ass, we know. 


Not ever on thy sides shall rain 

The blows of clubs, nor yet for long 
Shalst hear the curses heaped in vain 
Upon thee, innocent of wrong. 


If duty done with honest grace 

Delight the gods, as all men say, 
Near Pegasus thou'lt find thy place, 
With honor, praise, and loads of hay! 


VOX MAGISTRI 


(This is the department formerly known as 
“Have You Tried This?’’ It is especially designed 
as a clearing-house of ideas for class-room teachers. 
Teachers of Latin and Greek are invited to send 
in any ideas, suggestions, or devices which they 
have found to be helpful.) 

MAKING RECORDS IN THE LATIN CLASS 

Miss Katherine M. Smith, of the Ottawa 
Hills High School, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
writes: 

“IT had been pondering deeply on how 
to enliven my teaching and use some new 
ideas; an answer came last year from the 
fact that my school owned a Victrola 
record-making machine. I announced to 
my beginning Latin classes that the ten 
students who did the best in learning to 
pronounce this new language would have 
the chance to record their voices, using a 
short play that the classes would arrange 
for them. This idea brought immediate 
results in the form of improved pronun- 
ciation—as well as an announcer, a script- 
writer, and several play writers and pro- 
ducers! 

“We recorded the voices and gave the 
play before our Latin Club; the actors 
pantomimed, and we played the record for 
the lines. 

“This project led to several others— 
the recording of our Christmas carols in 
Latin, a declension record, etc. We have 
also exchanged records with one of the 
other schools in the city, and so have en- 
joyed others’ adventures as well as our 
own.” 

AN OCTOBER PROGRAM 

Sister Mary Dorothea, S.S.N.D., of 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis., 
writes: 

“Last October our Classical Club cele- 
brated Vergil’s birthday with a perform- 
ance of The Dream of Andromache, by 
Allen Woodall. A lovely Indian summer 
lent enticement; fir and pine trees formed 
the scenery and a tall hedge the backdrop 
to a natural stage. As the members of the 
audience took their places, they were pre- 
sented with programs in the shape of gaily 
colored leaves. A speech of welcome was 
given by the president of the club, in the 
light of brilliant red railroad flares which 
formed the only lighting effects for the 
entire entertainment. A_ recitation of 
Tennyson's Ode to Virgil followed. Then 
from the gloom came the chanting of the 
opening lines of the Aeneid by a verse- 
speaking choir, and the play began. The 
warm wind carried the fumes of incense 
to the audience from the marble brazier 
before the ‘Cave of the Sibyl,’ and the 
falling autumn leaves fitted perfectly into 
the action of the play. Flares set afire in 
the far distance gave the illusion of a 
flaming, falling Troy, and a concealed 
orchestra supplied the enchantment of 
music. As a fitting conclusion to the even- 
ing, Sibylline prophecies attached to crisp 
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and gay fallen leaves were distributed 
among the audience. Costumes, programs, 
and art work were all by the students 
themselves.” 


A FLOURISHING LATIN CLUB 

From Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, comes news of a thriv- 
ing Latin club which boasts two sections, 
the Junior and Senior divisions. The 
avowed aim of the club is “‘‘to give 
programs free of the slightest trace of 
boredom.”’ The club conducts new mem- 
bers on a ‘‘tour through Hades,’’ complete 
with “‘all of Vergil’s lovely, gruesome 
monsters.’’ Last Christmas the club gave 
the play Saturnalia, and ‘‘had them rolling 
in the aisles."’ Other activities were a 
picnic, a Roman wedding, and a Roman 
funeral ‘‘which was a howling success.”’ 
Mr. Norman E. Henry is the club sponsor. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH 

Miss Elizabeth C. Smith, of the Frank- 
fort (Kentucky) High School, writes: 

“I was already a veteran Latin teacher 
when I fell heir to a homeless ninth-grade 
English class. As the year passed, I began 
to wonder why I was teaching a group 
of students during the first period what 
we chose to call English, and the same 
group of students during the fourth period 
what we chose to call Latin—while in 
the English class I was teaching Latin, 
and in the Latin class English! 

‘‘Now I am teaching a group for two 
consecutive hours a composite Latin-and- 
English course. With the Latin book for 
the basic text, the English is brought out 
by contrast with the Latin usage. Not only 
are grammar, spelling, word-study, and 
reading drawn from the basic Latin, but 
also effective speaking and writing, as prob- 
lems of significance arise. The correlation 
seems a great success, if the continued en- 
thusiasm and achievement of the class is 
a reliable indication.” 


“SEND A LATIN STUDENT TO COLLEGE” 

Miss Christine A. Northrup, of the 
Brockton (Mass.) High School, writes: 

“Lillian Gay Berry says, ‘Send at least 
one Latin student on to college Latin, 
somewhere, every year.’ From one small 
senior class of thirteen students, we are 
sending this fall two excellent young people 
to continue Latin in college. One of them 
will also begin Greek. Two others with 
high Latin marks would have liked to 
continue Latin, but the teachers’ college 
to which they went did not offer it; they 
were much disappointed.” 


A COLLEGE PROJECT 

Dr. Jessie D. Newby, of Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma, writes: 

‘My students went down to the Capitol 
at Oklahoma City, went through the files 
of the state high school inspectors, and 
took the names and addresses of all the 
Latin teachers. When I checked these with 
last year’s list, I found some thirty schools 
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either unreported or else with Latin dis- 
continued this year. I wrote personal 
letters to the superintendents of these 
towns, asking them to furnish us with 
the name of the Latin teacher. I added, 
‘In case Latin is not being taught this 
year, I would be interested in knowing 
the reason it was dropped. If you wish 
a Latin teacher for next year, I have some 
graduating majors who will make excell- 
ent teachers.’ ’’ Dr. Newby’s project should 
be productive of much good. 

ANCIENT HISTORY IN THE NEWS 

Miss Grace G. Begle, of New York City, 
writes in to call attention to the excellent 
opportunities for the correlation of ancient 
and modern history afforded by recent 
news items. In a letter dated late last 
spring, she says: 

“When Messenia rose against the 
Spartans, and Sparta was about to lose 
her hegemony, tradition says that Tyr- 
taeus (ca. 640 B.C.), by his marching 
songs, sung to the flute, so inflamed the 
young men, and touched the whole nation, 
that the spirit of victory leaped to answer 
his songs. And in like manner today we 
are told that the Finnish soldiers, with 
their backs against the wall, took courage 
from the folk-songs of their ancestors, and 
fought courageously for the independence 
of their country. No doubt the Karelian 
Song, with its fire and patriotic swing, 
appealed to the same spirit as did the im- 
mortal song of Tyrtaeus.”’ 

Professor Eugene S. McCartney, of the 
University of Michigan, writes: 

“In time of war one does not expect 
entire frankness from leaders of nations, 
but in May of this year Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the English prime minister, 
bluntly acknowledged that the events in 
Flanders which culminated in the evacu- 
ation of Dunkerque were ‘a colossal mili- 
tary disaster. An equally grim public 
announcement by a spokesman for a people 
with similar determination to win the last 
battle may be found in Livy, xxii, 7, 8. 
A Roman praetor, Marcus Pomponius, 
informed the people of the crushing defeat 
of the legions at Lake Transimenus with- 
out making any attempt to minimize it. 
He said simply: ‘Pugna magna victi 
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LATIN ON THE AIR 


By IRENE MATE CAMPBELL 
Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon 


URING THE PAST YEAR, 

the Latin Club of the Jefferson 

High School of Portland, Ore- 

gon, participated in a rather 

unusual experiment. In 1939 the Port- 
land School Board purchased for its ex- 
clusive use a small radio station, KBPS, 
and undertook the heavy task of oper- 
ating the station for educational purposes 


six hours every day. The studios were 
set up in a technical high school. Miss 
Hazel Kenyon, a former Latin teacher who 
had done a great deal of work in speech 
and dramatics, was put in charge of the 
station, and members of the school sys- 
tem were asked to cooperate with her. 

Our Latin Club volunteered to try a 
series of six weekly programs, of fifteen 
minutes each. Miss Kenyon, although ap- 
parently taken aback at our ambitious 
proposal, was delighted with the offer. 
We worked out each program and re- 
hearsed it in our own school. Miss Ken- 
yon trained our student announcers, helped 
us with the technical details of our 
scripts. and arranged for our sound ef- 
fects. 

Our programs went on from 4:05 to 
4:20 on Friday afternoons. We called 
our series, “Latin Today.’’ Each pro- 
gram followed this general outline :— 

I. Fanfare and announcement. 

II. Theme song, by the students. We 
used ‘“‘Gaudeamus lgitur,”’ and explained 
that it has been a song of Latin students 
from the Middle Ages up to today. 

III. ““The Word of the Week.’ This 
was a short ‘word story’’—one that 
we felt would be of interest to all our 
listeners. 

IV. “‘Latin in the News.’ A_ student 
talked briefly on something of current 
interest—a Latin phrase that had been 
in the news, an ancient city the name 
of which had come up in a war dispatch, 
a parallel between ancient and modern 
happenings, etc. 

V. Skit. With one exception, all the 
material for our skits has come from 
the American Classical League Service 
Bureau. We have used: ‘Rome and the 
Modern World,”’ Trip Through Ro- 
man History,’ “‘A Day Without Latin,”’ 
“In Gallia,’’ “‘Cato’s Recipes,"’ ‘‘Latin 
and Music."’ A listener telephoned in for 
some of Cato’s recipes; and we have 
been especially requested to repeat Miss 
Lawler's “Trip Through Roman History.” 

VI. Sign-off. This was handled by 
our own student announcer. 

The “‘listener-response’’ to our six pro- 
grams was flatteringly large. Not only 
parents and friends of our students, but 
many of the ‘“‘general public’ as well 
telephoned or wrote us. As a result, the 
club was asked to remain on the air 
for the rest of the school year, and we 
are planning to continue “‘Latin Today” 
this fall. Naturally, our students are 
tremendously interested in the project, and 
are learning a great deal in working it 
out. At present our most pressing need is 
for more good material, especially short, 
clever skits of general appeal. If any 
members of the American Classical League 
have worked out such skits, or similar 
programs in general, we should appreciate 
their writing us. 
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AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


N THESE DAYS when similar or- 

ganizations are suffering losses in mem- 

bership it is peculiarly gratifying to 

have the Secretary again report an 
increase. Further, we may well derive 
satisfaction from the fact that the size of 
THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK has been in- 
creased and stabilized. 

A policy of holding several Council 
meetings a year wherever and whenever 
it is possible to get a sufficient attendance 
is being tried out. The primary purpose 
is to acquaint those members of the Coun- 
cil who cannot attend the annual meeting 
with the work of the League, and to get 
their advice. A meeting was held in con- 
nection with the meetings of the American 
Philological Association and the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America at Ann Arbor 
last December; ten members were present. 
This December meeting may well become 
a regular event. At a second meeting, held 
May 18 in New York City, fifteen mem- 
bers were present; and at a third meeting, 
held in Milwaukee on July 2, seven mem- 
bers. 

Cooperation with other organizations 
is constantly sought. The two-year ar- 
rangement with the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers for a joint 
meeting at the February meeting of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators has been renewed by vote of the 
Executive Committee. Last February a 
splendid meeting was held at St. Louis 
with Professor Carr as secretary. 

Your president represented the 
League on the National Commission on 
Cooperative Curriculum Planning, con- 
sisting of representatives of the subject 
matters taught in high schools. It is plan- 
ned to produce a book consisting of chap- 
ters which indicate the relation of the 
various fields to general education. 


The League has continued the combin- 
ation offer with The Classical Journal 
purely as a gesture of cooperation and is 
ready to extend this offer to other sim- 
ilar bodies. 

Several important new projects have 
been undertaken, among them the activi- 
tes of Professor Agard’s Committee on 
Recruiting Students and Professor Mur- 
ley's Committee on Public Relations. These 
activities will be reported more in detail 
in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, as will 
also an illuminating letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges with regard to the study 
of Latin and Greek. 

—B. L. Ullman, President 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
FOR THE YEAR 
MAY 1, 1939 - MAY 1, 1940 


COMPARATIVE MEMBERSHIP TABLE 
May 1. 1940 May 1, 1939 Increase 


Annual 3838 3778 60 
Life 125 123 2 
Supporting 3] 42 —11 
Patrons + + 0 

Totals 3998 3947 51 


26 states show increases in membership 
19 states show decreases in memberhip 
The largest gains are in Massachusetts 
(32), Connecticut (28), Ohio (22), 
Indiana (19), Iowa (19), Rhode Island 
(16), Wisconsin (15), and Maine (11). 
The largest loss is in Pennsylvania (60). 
The combination membership arrange- 
ment was extended this year to the Clas- 
sical Association of New England. It is 
gratifying to note that all New England 
states, with the exception of New Hamp- 
shire where we lost one member, show 
sizeable increases. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
FOR THE YEAR 
MAY 1, 1939 - MAY 1, 1940 
CURRENT FUND 
Receipts 

Balance, May 1, 1939 _____---$1315.49 
Memberships 4015.42 
Junior Classical League (net) 912.03 
Sale of Service Bureau 


Materials (net) _ 2326.51 
Advertising 509.42 
Interest 2.50 
Inventory of Paper Stock 625.00 

Total $9706.37 

Disbursements 

Clerical Help $4858.35 
The Classical Outlook 1539.09 
Paper Stock 625.00 
Postage 467.03 
Printing and Stationery - _ 377.89 
All other items ‘ 620.12 
Balance, May 1, 1940 1218.89 

$9706.37 


Balance in Endowment Funds—$3286.90 
—Rollin H. Tanner, 
Secretary- Treasurer 


REPORT, OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE SERVICE BUREAU 

It is a source of satisfaction that more 
new material as well as the reprinting of 
valuable old items was possible this past 
year. New books have been added to the 
library which facilitate the answering of 
questions sent in by teachers. The Junior 
Classical League has continued to grow 
and is proving that it is an organization 
much needed in the secondary schools. As 
chairman of the Committee on State Con- 
ferences, I am glad to report that thirty- 
four state chairmen have been active this 
past year in sending in news of value to 
the League and its Bureau, notices of 
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meetings of teachers etc., and in dissemin- 
ating information about the League and its 
activities to administrators and_ teachers. 
Much gratitude is due to these workers. 
—Dorothy Park Latta, Director 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF 
THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


The fourth volume of THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK (Volume XVII in the con- 
tinued LATIN NOTES series) consisted, as 
usual, of eight issues, and comprised 84 
pages, of which 14 pages were devoted to 
advertising. Thanks to the new printer, 
extensive changes were made in _ type, 
make-up, and external appearance in gen- 
eral; comments received on these changes 
were uniformly favorable. Contributors 
during the year numbered 75—the highest 
figure in the history of League publication. 
They represented 26 states, as well as 
the District of Columbia, Canada, and 
Japan. All specific suggestions of the 
League Council with respect to THE CLAS- 
SICAL OUTLOOK have been carried out. 
Throughout the year, a conscious effort 
was made to maintain a proper balance, 
and to present not only pedagogical ma- 
terial, but inspirational and information- 
al material as well. The increasing number 
of articles submitted by scholars of great 
distinction has been a special source of 
gratification. 

—Lillian B. Lawler, Editor 


TWO IMPORTANT LETTERS 


I. From B. L. Ullman, President 
of the American Classical League, to 
Fred C. Zappfe, Secretary of the As- 
sociation of American Medical Col- 
leges: 

Dear Dr. Zappfe: 

The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Classical League, representing its 4000 
members, has authorized me to make a 
suggestion to the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

At the present time only modern for- 
eign languages are permissible in the pre- 
medical college course. In some cases this 
is even narrowed down to German. May 
we suggest that the requirements be broad- 
ened so as to make it possible for students 
to take Latin or Greek instead of one of 
the modern languages? 

Without in any way detracting from 
the value of the modern languages, we 
want to point out that. as you of course 
already know, both Latin and Greek may 
be extremely helpful in giving the pros- 
pective physician a key to the technical 
terminology of his subject, inasmuch as 
by far the largest percentage of the tech- 
nical terms are taken from Latin and Greek. 
You no doubt are well aware that a quick 
understanding of the terminology of the 
subject is one of the best ways of getting 
a good start in it and that, on the other 
hand, difficulty with the terminology of- 
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ten leads to great difficulties in mastering 
the subject. 


I should like to suggest that you bring 
this to the attention of the American 
Medical Association or of such commit- 
tees as pass on these matters. 

(Signed) B. L. Ullman. 


II. From Fred C. Zappfe to 
B. L. Ullman: 


Dear Mr. Ullman: 


I am very much in accord with what 
you say. In my opinion, Latin and Greek 
(especially) are the most valuable subjects 
in the college curriculum. But students 
shy at them; they feel that they have no 
value—that they are drudgery. I believe 
the fault lies with the colleges, in that 
they disregard the classics and endorse 
science, more science. This Association is 
opposed to so much science, and it defi- 
nitely favors and recommends a cultural 
education with the classics as a basis. Per- 
sonally, I would unhesitatingly accept as 
a medical student one who is long on the 
classics, especially Greek, and short on 
science. Physicians should be educated, not 
trained. 

Acting along that line, this Association 
has asked medical colleges to stress the 
importance of these points in their en- 
trance requirements and to refrain from 
asking for special things, not for the pur- 
pose of standardizing but to make it 
possible to get students who are educated. 


As to French and German: Time was 
when every physician had to have the 
ability to read one or both languages to 
keep up with the literature. That need no 
longer exists, because of the numerous ab- 
stract facilities available to every physician. 
Anyway, six or even twelve hours in either 
language cannot give anyone an adequate 
reading knowledge of French or German, 
especially the lattef. In other words, the 
requirement is purely a ‘‘credit’’ require- 
ment. It has no value. Professor Marraro 
of Columbia published two excellent pa- 
pers on this in the Journal of this Asso- 
ciation several years ago. He is in com- 
plete agreement with me. Forty-nine med- 
ical colleges still make that requirement, 
but I am certain that the candidate's abil- 
ity to read either language never is de- 
termined. The college credit is all he needs. 

In my opinion, the arts colleges are 
the ones to do something about bringing 
back the classics as valuable in general 
education. If they will stop their perni- 
cious and objectionable (to this Associ- 
ation) ‘‘premedical’’ propaganda (that is 
what it is—a bid for students) and stress 
education, self-education, many of our 
problems concerned with better scholar- 
ship will be solved. 

The matter is before our Association. 
It has been for many years. The colleges 
have been advised repeatedly of our posi- 
tion, but little attention has been given 


the matter. Therefore I feel that the col- 
leges are to blame, not the medical schools. 
and that they must reform by reverting to 
the purpose for which they were founded, 
viz., education, not preparation by “‘pre”’ 
something or other. A sound, fundamen- 
tal education is “‘pre’’ to any and every 
future field of activity. 

It seems to me that the American Clas- 
sical League can do much to bring about 
a reform and a return to first principles. 

(Signed) Fred C. Zappfe. 


BOOK NOTES 


E REPRAESENTATIONE gra- 
phica propositionis Latinae. By 
Albert Czech. Shantung, China: 
Typographica Missionis Catho- 
licae Yenchowfu, 1939. Pp. 57. May be 
ordered at 50c. from St. Augustine's 
Seminary, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi. 
This little book, which sets forth what 
is really Dr. Czech’s rather complicated 
method of diagramming a Latin sentence, 
will be interesting to those teachers who 
feel that certain graphic devices are an aid 
to those learning to read Latin. Perhaps 
the most practical of the devices is the 
use of arrows which by their direction in- 
dicate certain syntactical relationships. For 
the teaching of formal syntax such a sys- 
tem has great possibilities; but in teach- 
ing pupils to read Latin in the Latin 
order, this complicated system will only 
interfere. The book is made for use in 
Chinese schools, but the Chinese student 
would by the nature of his own language 
be even farther removed from a formal 
syntactical approach than the English stu- 
dent. Dr. Czech also has introduced a few 
syntactical innovations which are not ap- 
pealing either historically or pedagogic- 
ally.—Jonah W. D. Skiles, Westminster 
College, Fulton, Mo. : 


The Teacher’s Handbook of Technical 
Vocabulary. By Luella Cole. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1940. Pp. 119. 60c. 

This carefully prepared handbook con- 
tains a list of “‘essential elementary ideas,” 
that is, the essential technical terms for 
each of thirteen school subjects: arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, English compo- 
sition, foreign language, American litera- 
ture, geography, American history, hy- 
giene, general science, chemistry, physics, 
and biology. The three criteria employed 
in establishing a term as ‘‘essential’’ are 
(1) frequency in textbooks on the sub- 
ject, (2) importance in the classroom of 
that particular subject, and (3) social 
usefulness outside the classroom. The lists 
appear in Chapter VI. Preceding chap- 
ters are headed respectively: ‘“The Import- 
ance of Concepts for Mastery of Content,” 


“Important Investigations of Essentia! 
Vocabularies,” ‘‘Development of 
cepts Among School Children,”’ “‘Distri 
bution of Concept ‘Load’ Over the School 
Years,"’ and ‘‘The Relation of Teaching 
to General Reading Vocabulary.” The 
teacher of Latin would find these lists 
useful in an effort to cooperate with 
teachers in other departments. The lists 
also furnish additional proof of the debt 
which most of these subjects owe to Latin 
for their technical vocabulary —W. L. C. 


Report on the Latin Examination of 
June, 1939. By W. J. Oates and J. M. 
Stalnaker. New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 431 West 117 
St., 1940. Pp. 82. 25c. 


A thorough-going study of the ex- 
amination, under two chief heads—‘‘The 
Background of the Examination,”’ and 
‘Statistical Analysis of the Examination.” 
In an appendix appears the complete text 
of the examination. Both authors dis- 
cuss fairly and frankly difficulties that 
arose and objections that have been raised; 
they report that in the main the general 
reaction to the examination has been en- 
couraging, that it has proved to be fun- 
damentally sound, that it is satisfactory 
as a measuring instrument, and that weak- 
nesses and defects which have come to light 
are remediable. —L. B. L. 


A Brief Yet Complete Practical Latin 
Grammar and Classical Everyday Latin 
Conversations with a Latin Vocabulary 
of Modern Terms. By S. M. Stephen- 
son. Privately printed, 1936. Address 
the author at Pontifical College Josephi- 
num, Worthington, Ohio. Pp. 103 
+ 75. 

This book has grown out of the au- 
thor’s success in teaching Latin by the 
direct method. It contains many valuable 
suggestions for modernizing Latin. The 
author’s views on the origin of language 
and the relationships among languages 
are not those held by most scholars to- 
day, but this fact does not lessen the 
value of his other contributions to teach- 
ing methods and teaching materials. 

—wW.L. C, 


Stylistic, or A Critical Anthology Cover. 
ing the Whole Field of Latin Literature, 
By S. M. Stephenson. Privately prin- 
ted, 1939. Address the author at Ponti. 
fical College Josephinum, Worthing. 
ton, Ohio. Pp. 400. 

This anthology is designed to follow 
the author’s beginning book noted above. 
It consists of the text of selections from 
more than a hundred pagan and Christian 
writers from Romulus to Pope Pius XI. 
Each of these passages is followed by a 
special vocabulary and a rather literal 
translation into English. A ‘‘normalized’’ 
text is also given for each passage which 
contains ‘‘archaisms or mistakes of copy- 
ists."" Sometimes the Latin prose source 
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or equivalent is given for a Latin poem 
or hymn. —W.L. C. 

(The two books above are ordinarily 
sold for $5.00 a set. The author is gen- 
erously offering the set for $2.50 to pro- 
fessors and teachers of Latin during the 
present school year only.) 


Latinum: A Reader for the First Stage of 
Latin. By C. E. Robinson. Cambridge: 
at the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 138. 
88c. 


This little book could be used as a 
supplementary reader or as a basic text- 
book in beginning Latin in the eighth or 
ninth grade of an American school. The 
Latin reading material consists chiefly of 
a cleverly constructed three-act play strong- 
ly reminiscent of the Mostellaria of Plau- 
tus, but with a surprising simplicity in 
vocabulary and sentence structure. A spe- 
cial vocabulary and a grammar lesson fol- 
lows each of the thirty-seven reading sec- 
tions into which the play is divided. The 
author's suggestions for the use of the 
book are (p. 11): that the Latin should 
be read aloud; that forms and construc- 
tions should first be approached through 
the medium of the Latin text; that the 
word-meanings, where possible, should be 
guessed; and that the understanding of 
word-meanings and rules should be re- 
inforced by strict memorization. The 
scene of the play is Rome, and frequent 
notes on the text provide considerable in- 
formation on the public and private life 
of the Romans. —wW. L. C. 


Basic Greek Vocabulary. By J. R. Cheadle. 
New York: Macmillan 6 Co., 1939. 
Pp. xi + 49. 75c. 

For many years the teacher of Latin 
has had the valuable aid of the College 
Entrance Board Vocabulary List, but 
such an aid based on frequency of use 
has not been available to the teacher and 
the student of Greek. This vocabulary 
list has been prepared for candidates for 
School Certificate in England. Although 
the range of authors read in English 
schools is wider than that of American 
schools, this vocabulary list should prove 
useful to American students as a basic 
list of Greek words to be mastered in the 
first two years of work. The author has 
added a very helpful device for the learn- 
ing of the Greek words by including with 
them synonyms, antonyms, and English 
derivatives. —D. P. L. 


Latin Poetry of the Empire. Selections, 
edited with commentary by Donnis 
Martin and Gladys Martin. Boston: 
Allyn &% Bacon, 1940. Pp. xviii + 
417. $1.80. 


This attractive textbook for college 
classes contains well-chosen selections from 
Phaedrus, Seneca, Persius, Calpurnius Si- 
culus, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Silius Ita- 
licus, Statius, Martial, Juvenal, Nemesia- 


nus, Ausonius, and Claudian, and from 
the Pervigilium Veneris. There is a table 
of meters and a critical appendix, as well 
as a section devoted to readable and use- 
ful notes. Text and notes alike are richly 
illustrated, in some cases with most un- 
usual photographs. —L. B. L. 
Nonnos, Dionysiaca. With an English 

translation by W. H. D. Rouse, a myth- 

ological introduction and notes by H. J. 

Rose, and notes on text criticism by 

L. R. Lind. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 

vard University Press, 1940. Loeb Lib- 

rary. Vol. I, pp. li + 533; Vol. II. 

pp. xi + 547. $2.50 each. 

These two volumes carry the trans- 
lation of the Dionysiaca through Book 
xxxv; a third volume will complete the 
work. A most interesting and scholarly 
edition of ‘‘the longest and most elabor- 
ate example we have of Greek myths in 
their final stage of degeneracy,’’ as Pro- 
fessor Rose terms it in his introduction. 

B. L. 
Livy, VI. Translated by Frank Gardner 

Moore. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1940. Loeb Library. Pp. x + 

519. $2.50. 

Volume VI of the Loeb Livy contains 
Books xxiii to xxv, inclusive. The trans- 
lation is of the customarily high standard 
which we have come to expect of the 
series. There is an appendix on the topo- 
graphy of Syracuse, and there are five 
clear maps at the end of the volume. 


—L. B. L. 


Carmina. By Mabel F. Arbuthnot. New 
York: Henry Harrison, 79 Fourth Ave., 
1940. Pp. 31. 40c. from the author, 
at State Teachers College, River Falls, 
Wis. 

It is not too often that a successful 
classroom teacher unites with teaching 
ability a genuine strain of poetic talent. 
In Miss Arbuthnot this unusual combina- 
tion is undeniably present. Readers of THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK liked her poem, 
“The Pool,’’ and also expressed much in- 
terest in her work in the teaching of 
Greek drama in a small college in the 
Ozarks. Now she offers a collection of 
verse of distinct merit, a dozen poems of 
which will appeal especially to lovers of 
the classics. The poems ‘‘Ephemera,”’ ‘‘Car- 
pe Diem,’’ ‘‘Hector’s Farewell,’’ 
Tombs,” ‘‘Ariadne,’’ “‘A Child’s Sarco- 
phagus in Tuscany,”’ ‘‘Portrait of a Pro- 
fessor,’’ etc., might well be used in class, 
for enrichment work or for correlation 
between Latin and English. —L. B. L. 

vu wv 

**The teaching of philosophy to young 
men who have no background of human- 
istic education, the teaching of Plato and 
Aristotle to youths who know no Greek 
and are completely ignorant of ancient 
history, is one of the tragic farces of 
American education. We reap the whirl- 
wind of pragmatists and behaviorists.”’ 

—T. S. Eliot, Author 
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Notes And Notices 


EMBERS OF THE GREEK, 
Classical, and French Acade- 
mies of Fordham University 
united, on Rome's birthday 
last spring, in a performance of unusual 
merit. The Greek Academy's contribution 
was a condensed version of Aristophanes’ 
Clouds, performed spiritedly in Greek. 
The Classical Academy presented a con- 
densation of Plautus’ Aulularia in Latin. 
The French offering was the second act 
of Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
in the original. The plays were under the 
general supervision of William F. Lynch, 
S. J. They were given in line with a 
program of study of the classical drama 
and its evolution. Fordham University has 
announced that it will stage a performance 
of Oedipus Rex in Greek next spring. 

On May 17 and 19, Holy Cross Col- 
lege presented Sophocles’ Oedipus Colo- 
neus in Greek, with a student cast and 
chorus. The performance was rendered 
possible because of the fact that more 
than 40% of the students in the college 
are studying Greek. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
presented Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis in 
Greek on May 11, 1940, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Mabel K. Whiteside, 
assisted by Dr. Susan Cobbs. It was Ran- 
dolph-Macon’s twenty-sixth annual pro- 
duction of a Greek play. 

Cedar Crest College, at Allentown, Pa., 
continued its series of classical plays with 
a dignified and beautiful performance of 
Euripides’ Trojan Women on June 6 and 
7. The translation used was that of Gil- 
bert Murray. 

St. Isaac Jogues College, at Wernersville, 
Pa., presented a Sophoclean Symposium 
on April 28. The program included for- 
mal discussions of ‘“The Shaping of Soph- 
oclean Tragedy,’’ as well as questioning by 
Guest Objectors on the extant plays of 
Sophocles. 

The National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers publishes a series of 
“Language Leaflets’ on the value of mod- 
ern foreign languages, some of which ap- 
ply incidentally to Latin as well. One of 
these is “The Importance of Learning 
Another Language,’’ by Joseph C. Grew, 
American Ambassador to Japan. The leaf- 
lets sell for 10c each, or less if purchased 
in quantities. A list of titles may be ob- 
tained from The Modern Language Jour- 
nal, 284 Hoyt St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A very interesting and significant pam- 
phlet, ““The Cultural Advantages of the 
Study of Engineering, and The Cultural 
Advantages of the Study of Latin,” pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers, has recently appeared. 
Teachers will find in its 43 pages an 
abundance of ‘‘ammunition’’ with which 
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to meet the protests of the future engineer 
who is reluctant to study Latin. While 
they last, copies may be obtained from 
the American Classical League Service 
Bureau for the cost of postage, 5c. 


The book by Paul B. Diederich, The 
Frequency of Latin Words and Their 
Endings, mentioned in THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK for May, 1940, may be ob- 
tained for one dollar from the author at 
6010 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 
not from the University of Chicago Press. 
as erroneously announced. 


Miss Harriet E. Williams, of Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., reports that an excellent ar- 
ticle, “Foreign Languages in Schools and 
Colieges,”’ by Dr. Charles N. Smiley, ap- 
peared last spring in The Voice, organ 
of the alumni of Carleton College. 


Eugene J. Judge. of 2714 W. Vine St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has for sale at 75c. each 
a series of twenty photographs (16” x 
20.” mounted; picture proper 8” x 10”) 
of ancient sites and buildings. Subjects 
include the Colosseum, exterior and in- 
terior; the Forum; archways of the Pal- 
ace of Diocletian at Spalato: the Acro- 
polis at Athens; the theater at Syracuse 
and the one at Taormina: the Parthenon. 
etc. 


The editorial, ‘Believers in Real Edu- 
cation Meet in Louisville to Discuss Clas- 
sics,"’ by Tom Wallace, published in the 
Louisville Times of March 21, 1940, on 
the occasion of the convention of the Clas- 
sical Association of the Middle West and 
South, is being reprinted through the 
courtesy of Mr. Wallace and the Louis- 
ville Times for distribution through the 
various classical associations. Those who 
desire copies should send stamped, self- 
addressed containers to Professor Jonah 
W. D. Skiles, Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri. Only large envelopes (or manila 
containers for 100 copies or more) should 
bz used. Each one and one-half cents of 
postage will bring approximately thirty 
copies of the editorial. 
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A TEACHING AID 


BULLETIN XXX 

Guide to Readings in English on Ro- 
man Civilization, by Oscar Edward Ny- 
bakken, Ph.D. 

This new guide brings up to date a 
popular aid to the understanding of Ro- 
man civilization and our debt to it. Refer- 
ences for reading are cited from a wide 
range of books likely to be in school 
libraries. Over 40 topic headings deal 
with daily life, both public and private, 
which are invaluable for background work 
assigned to pupils. The bibliography alone 
is valuable as a check-list for books neces- 
sary in a school library. Price, 35 cents. 
May be obtained from the American Clas- 
sical League Service Bureau. 
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Service Bureau 
‘DOROTHY ‘PARK LATTA, Divector 4 


The following new material is now 
available from the Service Bureau. 

THREE | OSTERS IN COLOR 

Preamble to the Constitution. A large 
poster for the bulletin board. 

This striking poster, illusiiating the 
dependence of the Engiish language on 
words of Latin origin, has ben printed 
in response to many requests. It is ap- 
proximately 19 x 25 inches in size. The 
words of Latin derivation are printed in 
red and the remainder in black. 

Every Latin classroom should have this 
poster. It is also valuable for display in 
open-house and Education Week exhibits. 
For permanent display in the school lib- 
rary it is most appropriate. 

Skeleton Chart shows the value of 
Greek and Latin to an understanding of 
physiology. The title is “‘Latin and Greek 
Serve as a Key to the Names of the More 
than 200 Bones in Your Body.” In the 
center a skeleton in black. Names of the 
principal bones in red. 

Dictionary Chart reproduced last year, 
is still available. This poster, also 19 x 25 
inches, is printed in red, green, and black. 
It portrays, by a picture of an open dic- 
tionary, the percentages of English words 
of Latin and Greek origin. The three 
posters $1.00 — Any 2 posters 75c. —- 
Single posters 40c. 


A ROMAN BALLISTA 

Plans for a Working Model of a Ro- 
man Ballista for your students to cons- 
truct. The Service Bureau has been for- 
tunate in securing the plans and instruc- 
tions for the construction of the model 
of a Roman ballista which is displayed 
in its quarters. This large working model, 
over three feet in length, was made sev- 
eral years ago by a Cartographic study 
group working under the direction of 
Professor Kraemer of New York Uni- 
versity. The plans, complete to the small- 
est detail, have now been reproduced by 
the Service Bureau. Teachers will find 
this model a valuable permanent addition 
to their classroom realia. Price of plans, 
including detailed instruction sheets $1.00. 

These plans were drawn by professional 
draftsmen and therefore would have to 
be followed by someone with sufficient 
technical knowledge to interpret them cor- 
rectly. Most teachers undoubtedly have 
at least one student who has had such 
training, or they can secure the coopera- 
tion of the manual training instructor. 
The model, if constructed accurately, will 
actually shoot arrows several yards and 
will be a credit to any Latin room. 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Again this year the Service Bureau is 

offering two Latin Christmas cards: 
(A)—a folder-type card showing a pic- 
ture of a Roman lamp on the front with 
a Latin wish for the holidays, Fertas lae- 
tas et annum novum faustum felicem tibt, 
on the inside. (It was the custom among 
the Romans to give such gifts as Sigillaria 
at the Saturnalia and coins, money boxes, 
or lamps at New Year's time with an ap- 
propriate sentiment for good luck for 
the following year.) A colorful card, dis- 
tinctive in its simplicity. Envelopes to 
match. 
(B)—also a folder-type with a hoily 
wreath in red and green on the outside. 
The right-hand inside page carries the 
two verses of Verbum Patris (a response 
for Christmas Day from a medieval bre- 
viary) in Latin and the left-hand page 
carries the English translation. Holiday 
borders are in red. Envelopes to match. 

An attractive Greek Christmas card 
will be available about December 1. A 
sample of this card will be sent on request. 

Prices, any card:—-10 for 60c: 25 for 
$1.25: 50: for $2.25: 100 for $4.00: 
On orders of 25 or more of one card, 
name printed without charge: on orders 
of less than 25, 25c extra for printing 
name. 

The Charioteer card offered last year 
proved so popular that we have had a 
limited supply reprinted. This card shows 
a charioteer in action on the front with 
Auriga Felicitatum on the inside. Printed 
in black and gold on a red background. 
Envelopes to match. Prices, same as above. 

THE 1941 LATIN CALENDAR 

The 1941 Latin calendar will again be 
16 x 22 inches in size, but will contain 
only six leaves instead of the usual twelve 
Each side of a sheet will contain the calen- 
dar for one month: this construction is 
made possible by the use of a spiral bind- 
ing at the top. The pages simply turn 
back, thus preserving the calendar intact. 

The lay-out is slightly different from 
that used in previous years but the major 
features—both the ancient and modern 
systems of numbering the days, seasons 
in different colors, large half-tone repro- 
ductions, appropriate Latin quotations— 
will be retained. 

Our entire editions of the calendar for 
1939 and for 1940 have been completely 
sold out. Early orders for the 1941 calen- 
dar are advised. Price, 75 cents. 

HALLOWE'EN MATERIAL 

The following material, previously pub- 
lished, is available: 

356. The Delphic Oracle — an evening's 
entertainment. 1 0c. . 

544. Hallowe'en Programs for the Latin 
Club. 10c. 

555. The Haunted House — a play in 
English. 10c. 


THANKSGIVING MATERIAL 
420. A Thanksgiving Day Program. 5c. 
546. Thanksgiving for Latin — a play 
in English. 10c, 
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